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A Manifesto 
By thé confederacy of Venezuela, in South America, 
of the reasons which influenced them in the forma- 
tion of an ABSOLUTE INDEPENDENCE of Spain, and 
every other foreign Power. Drawn up and order- 
ed to be published by the General Congress of. the 
United Provinces. 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 110.) 


The simple circumstance of men passing from 
one country to people another, can give no right of 
property te those who never left their homes nor 
exposed themselves to the fatigues and dangers of 
emigration: if this were the case, then would 
Spain herself belong to the Phenccians, or the Car- 
thegenians and their descendants; and all the na- 
tions of Europe would change proprietors accord- 
ing to the necessities and caprice of man. The ma- 
ternal character assumed by Spain with regard to 
America, is a still greater abuse of moral right : it 
is well known that in the order of nature, it be- 
comes the duty of the father to emancipate his son 
when, at the expiration of his minority, he is enabled 
by the use of his faculties and reason to procure a 
subsistence for himself; and that it becomes the 
right of the son to exeréise those faculties when- 
ever the cruelty or improper management of the fa- 
ther or guardian shall compromit or expose his des- 
tiny: let thesé¢ principles be compared with the three 
centuries of our filiation with Spain; and if she 
can prove herself to have been Gur mother, it will 
still remain to be proved that we are yet minors. 

When Spain awakened the doubt of the rights of 
the Bourbons or any other dynasty to dominion in 
America, it appeared the Americans were relieved 
from the allegation of reasons against so unfounded 
a principle; but the representative body who de- 
¢lared their indepenpence of all foreign sovreignty, 
imposed upon Venezuela a conditional oath of alle- 
giance to Fefdinand VII.; being anxious to leave 
nothing to conscientious scruples, ignorant preten- 
ces, or the maliee of resentful ambition which could 
discredit or enfeeble a resolution adopted with all 
the deliberation proper to its great importance. 

It is evident that the conditional oath, of which 
we speak, is only an auxiliary support to the vali- 
dity and legitimacy of the contract ratified by it: 
and if there is nothing in the contract itself to ren- 
der it null, we may trust that the Deity whom we 
invoked by that oath, will not refuse his aid in the 
accomplishment of out promises; since the obliga- 
tion to accomplish them is founded upon a max:m 
of that law instituted by the Divine Author himself. 
ft would be an insult to his wisdom to suppose that 
the Almighty would sanction our vows, were they 
repugnant to those natural laws which he enacted 
for the happiness of mankind ; or that he could feel 
any interest in multiplying our duties; to the pre- 
Judice of natural liberty. But when a new obliga- 
Hon is added by the oath to the contract winch it 





solemnizes, the nullity of the one, must be insepe- 


the violation of a sworn contract is considered cri- 
minal and obnoxious to punishment, it must be no 
less so to break good faith, the only bond of socie- 


ty. The natural law which obliges us to fulfil our 


promises, and the divine law which forbids us to 
call upon the name of God im vain, do not change 


|the nature of obligations contracted under the ef- 


fects of both laws which are so inseperable and si- 
multaneous, that the infraction of one, must neces- 
sarily suppose an infraction of the other; for our- 
selves we call upon the Deity, to whose eteftnal jus- 


| tice and supreme will we submit the contract we 


have made, to bear witness to our promises, eonfes 
sing our full belief in his power to avenge their vi- 
olation. With these principles it becomes neces- 
sary to analyse the conditional oath by which the 
congress of Venezuela promised to maintain the /e- 
gitimate right of Ferdinand VII. without attributing 
to the contract any thing more than hostility to the 
liberty of the people, it invalidates itself, and the 
oath becomes void. 


We have at length seen, that, at the impulse of 


the conduet pursued by the government of Spainy 
the Venezuelans arrived at the knowledge of the 
annihilation of the tolerated rights of Ferdinand by 
the transactions of the Escirial and Aranjuez, and 
those of all his house by the cession and abdication 
at Bayonne: from the demonstration of this fact, 
it necessarily follows that the oath, which, besides 
being conditional, could not be in foree longer than 
the contract to which it was annexed as an additions 
al link, must be null and void. . To preserve the 
rights of Ferdinand was all that Caracas promised. 
on the 19th April, while they were ignorant whes 
ther he had lost them, $ and though they might be 
preserved with respect to Spain, it nevertheless res 
mained to be shewn whether by them he could 
cede America to another dynasty without their con- 
sent. The knowledge whith, in spite of the op- 
pression and suspicion of the intrusive governments 
of Spain, Venezuela acquired of the conduct of 
the Bourbons, and the fatal effects which this con- 
duct tended to produce in America, have formed; 
a body of irrefragable proofs, from which it must 
appear that, Ferdinand having no right, the preser- 
vation of it which Venezuela promised, as well as 
the oath which accompanied the promise, must 
fall to the ground.4 

Neither the Escurial, nor Aranjuez, nor Bayonne 
were the first theatres of the transactions whticl 


_ « — rs : i . 





3 Judicio caret juramentum incautem. Div. vol. 
22, question 89, art 3. Si vero sit quidem possibile 
fieri; sed fieri non debeat, vel quia est per se malum, 
vel quia st beni impeditivum, tnnc juramento déest 
Justitia, et ideo non est servandum. 1d. art. 7. 





| 4 And thou shalt swear, in truth, in judgmetft 
and in righteeusness, Jeremiah, chap. 4 v. 2: 
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stripped the Bourbons of their rights over Ameri- 
ca: the fundamental laws of the Spanish dominion 


in this country were infringed at Basle and in the | go 


court of Spain.s In violation of one of them Char- 
les IV. ceded the island of St. Domingo to France, 
and transferred the allegiance of Louisiana to the 
, Same nation; these scandalous infractions were an 
authority #sr.the Americans, and for the whole pos- 
terity ot the Coiumbian people, to take back the 
oath of obedience which they had only lent to the 
crown of Castile, as they still reserved the right 
of protesting against the imminent danger which 
menaced the integrity of the monarchy in both 
worlds, by the introduction of French troops into 
Spain previous to the journey to Bayonne; sum- 
moned, no doubt, by some of the Bourbon factions 
to usurp the national sovereignty in favor of some 
intruder, foreigner, or traitor ; but these events bc - 
ing out of. the course we have prescribed to our- 
selves, we shall return to the justification of ‘our 
conduct since the, year 1808. Spas 
The. transactions of the Escurial in 1807, are 
Known to all; but.there may be some perhaps ig- 
norant of their effects. It 1s not our intention to en- 


. quire into the discord which was introduced into the 


house and iamily of Charles IV.; it has been attri- 
buted by turns to England and France, and both go- 
vernments have their accusers and defenders; as lit- 
tle is it our purpose to speak of the match made up 
between Ferdinand and the daughter-in-law of: Bo- 
naparte : the peace of Tilsit : the conferences at Er- 
fuhrt : the secret treaty of St. Cloud : or the emigra- 
tion of the house of Braganza to Brazil. Our present 
object is the journey to the Escurial, by which Fer- 
dinand VII. was declared a traitor to his father, Char- 
jes TV. A hundred pens and a hundred presses, pub- 
lished at the same time in both worlds, his perfidy & 
the pardon wh ch hus father granted to his prayers ; 
but this pardon, asan attribute of sovereignty and of 
paternal auinority, relieved the son from corporal 
pun:shment only; the king his father had not the 
power to dispense the infamy, and the disability 
which the constituti »nal laws of Spain impose upon 
the traitor, not only from obtaining the regal digni- 
ty, but even the meanest civil employment. Ferdi- 
nand could never be king of Spain, nor of the Indies. 

The heir of the crown was reduced to this con- 
dition, till the month of March, 1808, when the 
court met at Aranjuez, and the frustrated project of 
the Escurial, was commuted by the partizans of 
Ferdinand to insurrection and mutiny. The public 
éxasperation against the minister Godoy, served asa 
pretext to Ferdinand’s faction, indirectly to convert 
to the advantage of the nation what was, no doubt, 
designed with very different views. The having 
employed force against his father; the not having 
avziled himself of his pardon: the having excited 


the people to mutiny and collected them in front of}. 


the palace for the purpose of surprising it, arrest- 
ing the minister and forcing the king to abdicate the 
crown, far from giving him a right to it, has only 
Served to augment his crime, aggravate his treason, 
and confirm his disability to mount a throne vacated 
“by violence, perfidy and faction. Charles IV. out- 
raged, insulted, and threatened with force, had no 
other part to take suitable to his revenge and honor, 
than to fly to France to®mplore the protection of 
Bonaparte, in favour of his offended royalty. Under 
the nullity of this renunciation at Aranjuez, all the 
Bourbons. collected at Bayonne, contrary to the 
wishes of the people, to whose safety they preferred 


5 The treaty of Basle, the 15th July, 1795. 








their own private resentments : the emperor of the 
French took advantage of them, and when he had 
t under his arms and his :nfluence all the family 
ot Ferdinand with various Spanish nobles, he caus- 
ed the son:to restore his crown to the father, and 
the latter to resign it in favor of himself, that it 
might be given in safe keeping to his brother Joseph. 


Venezuela was ignorant of all this when the 
emissaries of the new king arrived at Caracas. The 
innocence of Ferdinand in comparison with the in- 
solence and despotism of the favorite Godoy, was the 
motive of their conduct and the rule by which the 
fluctuating authorities of the 15th of July, 1808, 
were governed; and between the alternative of de- 
livering themselves up toa foreign power, or of bes 
ing faithful to a king who appeared unfortunate and 
persecuted, ignorance of the true interest of the 
country triumphed, and Ferdinand was acknowledg- 
ed, tinder a persuasion that by this means the uni- 
ty of the nation might be maintained, that it mght 
be secured from the oppression which threatened 
it, and that a king of whose virtues, wisdom & rights 
we were erroneously impressed, might be redeem- 
@d. Ferdinand, unable to come at the crown, inca- 
pable of governing America, and under the chains 
and influence of a hostile power, became from that 
moment a lawful but unfortunate prinee, it was 
thought a duty to acknowledge him, his heirs and 
delegates as they had the audacity to call themselves, 
returned, and profiting by the fidelity of the Span- 
iards in both worlds, the intrusive governments 
that had usurped the sovereignty, began to tyran- 
nize anew over the people in the name of a chime- 
rical king; while the mercantile junta at Cadiz 
sought to exercise dominion over America. 


Such were the antecedents and the consequences 
of an oath which, given under the pure dictates of 
a gencrous sensibility, was now cast in our teeth, 
to perpetuate the evils which a dear-bought expe- 
rience of three years, had shewn us were inseperable 
from this fatal andruinous compromise. Instruct- 
ed, as we were, by the long series of insults, vexa- 
tions and ingratitude we had suffered from the 15th 
July, 1808, to the 5th July, 1811, it was time to 
abandon a talisman which continued to heap upon 
us all the evils of doubt, suspicion, and discord.— 
The rights of Ferdinand and their lawful represen- 
tation on the part of the intrusive government of 
Spain: fidelity and the obligation to compassion 
and gratitude on ours, were the two favorite resorts 
alternately employed to keep up our illusion, de- 
vour our substance, prolong our degradation, mul- 
tiply our evils, and prepare us passively and igno- 
minously to receive the fate which was destined for 
us. Ferdinand VII. was the watch-word of tyran- 
ny in Spain and America. 


Their distrustful vigilance, which the inconsis- 
tencies, arts and falsehoods of those governments 
that so rapidly succeeded each othet in Spain after 
the Junta of Seville, produced among us, at length 
rent the veil which concealed from our eyes the 
snares laid for us. In this extremity the cortes 
were tumultuously and hastily assembled to stop the 
torrent of liberty and justice which was breaking 
through all the barriers of oppression and iniquity 
in the New World; but it was still thought that 
the habit of obedience and dependence in us, would 
be superior the want of confidence which we 
had acquired at so dear arate. It is inconceiva- 
ble by what fatal error Spain supposed that the part 
of the nation beyond the ocean, born between the 
Tropics, had acquired a constitution for slavery in- 
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capable of yielding to the efforts of liberty. But for 
this deep rooted prejudice Spain, perhaps, would 
not have lost the rank of a nation ; and America in 
her endeavors to attain that rank would not have 
travelled the thorny paths of a civil war, more 
ominous to its promoters than to ourselves. 

The vices of which the cortes were guilty in re- 
gard to America, and the illegal and sulting expe- 
dient which they adopted with respect to’our repre- 
sentation, have been sufficiently explained in our 
public papers.7 The reasons which we gave to their 

erfidious ambassadors must have come to theis 
htc Selling But notwithstanding, new schemes 
and tricks were formed to pave the way for the 
bloody hosts of Coro, Maracoybo, and Porto Rico; 
the cortes, convinced that the conduct of Ferdinand, 
his connection with the emperor of the French, 
and the influence of the latter over all the Bourbons 
who were now under his protection, had began to 
weaken the favorable impressions of the Americans, 
hastened to open counter fires to pevent the flame 
from reaching themselves, and io confine it to 
the precise point necessary to their vast and com- 
plicated designs. To this end the maifesto, writ- 
ten with an eloquence worthy a better object, was 
addressed by the cortes to America on the 9th Janu- 
ary of the present year: but under the brilliancy of 
this discourse we discovered the intention to blind 
us. fearful that we should anticipate their designs 
they dared not venture too far. The unfortunate 
Ferdinand had been the pretext which drew to his 
pseudo-representatives the treasures, the submission 
and the slavery of America; but Ferdinand, deceiv- 
ed, seduced and prostituted to the designs of the 
emperor of the French, is now the last to whom 
they appeal to quench the flame of liberty which 
Venezuela had kindled onthe continent. In one 
of our journals? we have laid open the true spirit 
of the manifesto in question, of which the following 
may be looked upon as an exact commentary ; 
«‘ America finds herself threatened either with being 
“made the victim of a foreign nation, or of cont.-' 
‘*nuing our slave ; to recover their rights and inde- 
**pendence, they have thought it necessary not 
‘violently to break the bonds which connected 
“them with these people ; Ferdinand was the sig- 
“nal of re-unjon adopted in the new world, and 
“‘we have followed it ; he is suspected of conni- 
“vance with the emperor of the French, and if 
** we blindly cease to acknawledge him, we give a 
** pretext to the Americans who believe us to be his 
*‘ representatives openly to deny the representation 
*“now, though these designs begin partly to shew 
‘€ themselves in America, let us previously manifest 
“four intention of renouncing Ferdinand, but upon 
** certain conditions ; these conditions will never be 
‘‘ verified, and whilst Ferdinand is neither in fact 
‘nor in right our king, we shall be supreme in 
* the eyes of America, and this eauntry, so coveted 
‘“by us, and so difficult to hold in slavery, will 
‘be readily kept in our hands.” 
This splendid shew of liberality is now the real 


d.st.ngu shca him from the satellites of despotism 
were silenced, and by a short and artful decree he 
was compelled to quit the conflict of justice against 
iniquity, Melendez, nomunated king of Porto Ri- 
co by the regency, dropped that title for the equiva- 


for it now appeared too absurd to have kings ina 
little island of the Spanish Antilles. Cortabarria, 
only, managed to elude the eftects of this decree 
which was dictated by an mvoluntary sense of de- 
cency. Thus, While the investiture given by the 
regency to Melendez was declared iniquitous, arbi- 
trary and tyrannical, and its revocation ex tended to 
all the countries of America which were placed in 


said of the plenipotentiary, Cortaburria, who wag: 
invested by the same regency with powers against 


the records of despotism. | 

Itis since the decree of the cortes that the discord, 
engendered, promoted and maintained from the fatal 
observatory of Porto Rico, has been most felt : it is 
since this same decree, that the fishermen and coast~ 
ers .n Ocumare have been irlhumanly murdered, by 
the pirates of Cortabarria: tis since the decree, that 

jumana, and Barcelona have been threatened and 
blockaded : 1t is since the decree of the cortes thaf, 
a new and bloody conspiracy against Venezuela 
was planned and organized, by the vile emissary 
perfidiously introduced into the peaceful besom of 
his country, to devour it, whose ringleaders we 
were reluctantly compelled to sacrifice iojustice and 
tranquility, on the scaffold: it is since the decree 
that the political unity of our constitution has been 
interrupted by the suggestions.of the pacificator of 
the cortes : that it has been attempted, in vain, to 
seduce other cities of the interior : that a false inti-y 
mation was made to: Carora by the seditious in 
habitants’ of the west, tothe end that Venezuela 
attacked at every point within the reach of the 
wretches whom the same governor that dispatched 
the decree in favor of Porta Rico & ofall America, 
held ready against us, might in one day be drowned 
in blood and desolation.» The name of Ferd:nand. 
VII is the pretext under which the new world is 
to be destroyed ; if the example of Venezuela should 
not have every where caused the banners of liberty 
to be unfurled. 

The sévere duty of vindicating ourselves would 
carry us much further, did we not fear to fall inte 
the error of the governments of Spain, substituting 
resentments to justice : ifrancour and malignity had 
been the agents of this our sinccre, undisguis- 
ed and’ solemn Manifestation, we should have com, 
menced our invalidation of the rights of Ferdinand’ 
by alledging the illegitimacy of his birth, which 
was declared: in Bayoxune by his mother, and pub- 
lished in all the French and Spanish journals : we 


of Ferdinand, his unfitness to’reign, his weak and 
degrading conduct iy the cortes at Bayonne, his in- 


significant education, and the small foundation 





and visible spring of the complicated machine, des- 
tined to act upon America ; whilst at the same time 


he afforded for the gigant'c hopes of the govern- 
ments of Spain, whichhad no other origin than the 


every species of baseness was practised by the cortes|iilusion of Amer-c*, no other support but the politi-’ 


and all the horrors of the inquisition renewed : 
when an American, worthy of the name, raised his 
voice against the abuses of the regency in Porto 
ico, the energetic and imperious claims which 

"The gazettes. of Caracas 4th January et.| 
sequent. 











cal interest of England; widely different from the 
rights ofthe Bourbons. The public opinion of 
Spain, and the experience of the revolution of the 
kingdom, will furnish us sufficient proofs of the 
conduct ofthe mother, as weli_as of the qualities of 
the son, without recurring to the man:festo or the 
minister Azanza, and the secret memoirs of 








sThe notorious and execrable Montenegro. 
he Venzuelan Mercury for Febuary 18tl. | 


Maria Louisa, but decency is the rule of our cor- 
duct; that we are ready to sacrifice our stronger 





lent investiture of governor by a decree ot.the cortes, ' 


the same situat.on with Porto Rico, nothing was . 


Venezuela, more monstrous than any to be found in 


might have availed ourselves of the personal defects ° 
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reasons ; what we have alledged are sufficient to 
shew the justice, the necessity and utility of our 
resolution, upon whose support alone we rest the 
examples, with which we shull seal the judgment of 
our independence, 

The partizans of the slavery, of the new world 
must proscribe or falsify history, that unalterable 
monument of the rights and usurpations of man, to 
mnaintain that America could not be subject to the 
changes of other nations, Eyen had the rights of 
the Bourbons been incontestable, and the -oath 
which we have reduced to nothing, been indestruc- 
tible, the mjustice, force and fraud by which it 
was drawn from us, would have sufficed to render 
it null and void the moment it was found to be 
adverse to our liberty, subversive of our rights, 
prejudicial to our inierest, and fatal to our tran- 
quiility. Such is the nature of the oath giyen to 
conquerers ar te their heirs, while they hold the 

eople under the oppression which conquest puts 
into their power. In no other manner could Spain 
have recovered her liberty afier swearing submission 
to the Carthagenians, Romans, &c. &c. and above 
ali io the French, at the same time tiat she refused 
to acknowledge the right of America to indepen- 
dence. It would be superfluous to remind our 
enemies of what they must know, and upon what 
they themselves have founded the sacred right of 
their own iiberty and independence, wihch, surely 
deserves not tabe tarnished with the slavery of the 
greater partof the nation situated on the other side 
of the qcean ; but to our misfortune, they are not 
the only ones whom we are compelled to conyince 
by palpable examples, of the justice and common 
resemblance of our mdependence to that of eyery 
nation who have once lost and again recovered it; 
the slavery of the Americans being kept up and 
maintained, by the most criminal abuse of reli- 
gion, which was given for the liberty, the happiness 
and the salvation of the people, it becomes neces- 
sary to remove the pious apathy engendered in the 
solitude of their dungeons, that the people may 
know that governments neither hold, have held, or 
can hold, any other duration than their utility and 
the happiness of man; that kings are not of a privi- 
leged nature, nor of a superior order to other men ; 
that their authority emanates from the people, under 
the cirection and Support of the Previdence of God 
who gave our actians te.the guidance of a free will; 
that his Omnipotence dues not interfere in favour of 
this or that form of government ; that religion does 
got nor canits ministers anathamatize the efforts of 
g nation to be independent in a political sense, and in 
a. moral and religious sense dependant only on God. 

The chosen people of God, who are directed by 
miracles and prodigies, which will perhaps never 
be repegted, offer a proof of the right of insurrec- 
tion in the people, which can leave nothing for the 
layers of publick order and orthodox piety to desire. 
‘Fhe Hebrews, subject to Pharaoh, and kept under 
his obedience by force, repaired to Moses, and 
under his direction, triumphed over their enemies, 
and recovered their independence, without subject - 
ing their conduct to any malediction or anathemas 
fromGodor his chief priest and legislator Moses: 
subdued afterwards by the power of Nebuchadnezar, 








kings did the Israelites exercise the right of insurec- 
tion, breaking the obedience to which force com- 
pelled them ; against those whom God himself had 
given them from within their own country and fami- 
ly, we find them claim this imprescriptable right 
whenever their liberty, or the sacredness of those 
bonds by which God had subjected them to those 
whom he chose to rule over them, required it-— 
Dayid obtained the acknowledgment of the He- 
brews to his dynasty, and his son Solomon ratified 
it in favor of his posterity; but scarce was this 
king dead who had oppressed his vassals with tri- 
butes and contributions to support the pomp of his 
court, and feed the sumptuous luxury of his plea- 
sures when his son Rehoboam was acknowledged 
only by the tribes of Judea and Benjamin ; the se 
ten exercising their rights, recovered their politi- 
cal independence ; and gave their sovereignty into 
the hands of Jeroboam son of Nebat. The mo- 
mentary harshness of Solomon’s reign was enough 
ito set’ aside the obedience of the Hebrews to his 
dynasty, and induce them to place another on the 
throne without regarding what God had told them, 
that their fate depended not upon the king of 
Judea nor upon the ministers, priests, and chiefs 
of Solomon. And shall the christian people of 
Venezuela’ in a worse condition, though declared 
free by the government of Spain, not be suffered to 
do that, which the God of Israel whom they adore 
permitted heretofore to his people without the 
manifestation of his indignation or wrath? This 


| divine: will is the guide of our conduct, and to his 


eternal judgment we submit our resolution. 

If the independence of the Hebrew people was 
not a sin against the written laws ; neither can that 
of the christian people be against the law of grace. 
The apostolic see has excommunicated no nation 
for rising against the tyranny of kings or govern- 
ments that violated the social compact. The Swiss, 
the Hollanders, the French, and the North Ame- 
ricans proclamed their independence, overturned 
their constitutions, and varied the forms of their 
governments, without haying incurred other cen- 
sures than these which the church may have fulmi- 
nated against their encroachments upon the dog- 
mas and. discipline of religion. The Swiss were 
bound dy oath to Germany, as were the Hollanders 
io Spain, the French to‘Louis XVI. and the Ame- 
ricans to George III. Neither they nor other pow- 
ers who favored their independence were excom- 
municated by the pope. The grandfather of 
Ferdinand VII. one of the most pious and catholic 
kings who ever sat on the throne of Spain, with 
his nephew Louis XVI. assisted in the independence 
of North America; without fearing ecclesiastical 
censure or the anger of heayen; and now, that 
the order of events offer it with more justice to 
South America, those who call themselves the re- 
presentatives of his grand-son, seek to abuse the 
religion which Charles III. so much respected, to 
continue the most atrocious and unexample usur- 
pations—Just and Omnipotent God! How long 
shail fanaticism dispute the empire of the holy re- 
ligion which thou hast given us for thy glory and 
our happiness ? es i 

‘The succession of events in Europe were, without 








under the direction of Holophernes, the same God 
brought them to Judea, that the independence of his, 
people might be redeemed. Under Antiochus 
Ep-phanes, Mathias and his sons raised the nami) 
ard of independence ; and God blessed and aided , 
their efforts even to the obtaining the perfect libert 
0: his people against the oppression of this impiou: 
king und his successors. Not only against foreign 


doubt, intended in the high desigtis of providence 
to terminate the slavery’of America. Two thou- 
sand leagues across the ocean, we have for three 
years which have elapsed since we ought to have 
been free and independent, only suffered a painful 
series of conspiracies, insults, hostilities and de- 
predations from the very people with whom we 
agreed fo participate the benefits of onr regengra. 
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“tien, and for whose felicity we were anxious to 
open the doors of the new world, enslaved by 
communication with the old, plundered and laid 
waste by war, famine and desoiation. Three dis- 
tinct oligarchies declared war npon us, despised 
our claims, stirred up our brethren against us, 
sewed the seeds of distrust and rancor among our 
great family, piotted horrible conspiracies against 
eur liberty, interrupted our commerce, discourag- 
ed our agriculture, aspersed our conduct and exci- 
ted against us the powers of Europe, pig mag | in 
vain, their aid in oppressing us. The same flag, 
the same language, the same religion, and the 
same laws, have, until now, confounded liberty 
with tyranny: Ferdinand the deliverer, has fought 
against Ferdinand the oppressor; and if we had 
not resolved to abandon a name synonimous both 
to crime and virtue, America would at last be en- 
slaved by the very means which served for the in- 
dependence of Spain. 

Of such nature have been the imperious events 
which compelled Venezuela to seperate her destiny 
for ever from a name so ominous and fatal. Placed 
by it in the irreversible predicament of being either 
the slaves or the enemies of our brethren, we have 
chosen to purchase liberty at the expence of friend- 
ship; without wishing to impede the means of fu- 
ture reconciliation. Weighty and substantial rea- 
sons, sacred interests, serious reflections, profound 
meditation, elaborate discussions and debates, im- 
perious events, urgent dangers, and a loudly pro- 
nounced public opinion were the data which pre- 
ceded the solemn declaration, made by the general 
congress of Venezuela on the 5th of July, of. the 
absolute independence of this part of South America; 
an independence desired and applauded by the peo- 
ple of the capital, sanctioned by the power of the 
confederation, acknowledged by the representatives 
of the provinces, solemnized and approved by the 
head of the Venezuelan church, and supported 
with the hives, the fortunes, and the honor of all 
the citizens. 

Freeman, companions of our fate !—ye who have 
known how to cleanse your souls from fear or hope; 
‘direct from the elevation to which your virtues 
“raise you, an impartial and disinterested glance 
‘upon the picture which Venezuela offers to your 
“view. She constitutes you arbiters of her differ- 
** ences with Spain, and judges of her new destinies. 
‘Tf our evils have affected you, and our felicity in- 
*“terests you, unite your efforts with ours, that the 
‘“‘ footsteps of ambition may no longer trample upon 
‘liberality and justice. To you belongs the task 
“of undeceiving Spain. Arrest the madness which 
“has seized their governments: shew them the 
“reciprocal advantages of our regeneration; ex- 
** nose to their view the flattering perspective of the 
‘union and assimilation of hearts in America; tell 
*‘them what awaits them in Europe and what they 
** may hope for ina new and peaceful world, now 
“* surrounded by all the blessings of liberty; and 
‘* lastly, swear to them in our name, that Venezu- 
**ela with open arms expects her brethren to par- 
“‘take in her felicity; with no other sacrifice 
** than of the prejudices, the pride and the ambition 
‘* which for three centuries created the unhappiness 
** of both Spains.” 

#cderal Palace of Caracas, 

50th July 1811. 
Jnan Antonio Rodriguez Dominguez, 
President 


francisco Isnardy, 
Secretary. 


French Empire. 


BXTRACTS FROM THE FRENCH EXPOSE. 
(Coneluded from page 112._) 

Pcsiic INsTRUCTION. ‘The university has 
made progress. Some lyceums were badly consti- 
tuted : the principles of religion, the foundation of 
every institution as of all morals, were removed or 
were freely practised. The d master and the 
council of the university have remedied the great- 
est part of those abuses. There remain however 
many things to be done to realize the hopes and 
the views of the emperor in this great creation. 

Family education is that which deserves most 
encouragement; but since parents are so often 
obliged to confide their children to colleges or in- 
stitutions, the intention of the emperor is, that the 
organization of the university should extend to all 
the colleges and institutions of every degree, to the 
end that education may no longer be like a manu- 
tacture or a branch of commerce, exercised with 
views of pecuniary interest. To direct education 
is one of the noblest functions of a father of a fa- 
mily, or one of the principal ends of national insti- 
tutions. The number of lyceums and that of com- 
munal colleges, will be augmented, and the num- 
ber of private institutions w.ll be gradually dimin- 
ished until the moment when they all shall be closed. 

All public education must be governed by mili- 
tary discipline, and not by civil or ecclesiastical 
police. ‘Fhe habit of military discipline is the most 
useful, since in all the classes of life the citizens 
have need of being able to defend their property 
against interior or exterior enemies. 

Ten years are yet requisite in order that all the 
good that his majesty expects from the university 
should be realized, and his views be accomplished; 
but great advantages have already been obtained, 
and what now exists is preferable to any thing that 
ever existed. 

For the primary instruction of children H. M. 
sees with pleasure the establishment of small 
schools—he desires the diffusion of them. 

Independent of the houses of St. Dennis and 
’Ecouese, six houses have been instituted for the 
education of girls, whose fathers have devoted them- 
selves to the service of their country. 

Sciences anp Arts.—The discovery of the 
magnet has produced a revolution in commerce ; 
sugar has destroyed the use of honey ; indigo that 
of pastel (woad.) The improvements in chemistry 
operate at this moment a revelution in an inverse 
way; it has succeeded in drawing sugar from 
grapes, the maple and beets. The pastal (woad) 
which had enriched Languedoc and a part of Italy, 
but which had not been able, in this infancy of that 
art, to bear the competition of indigo, resumes in 
its turn superiority: chemistry extracts from it 
now a substance which gives it an advantage over 
indigo in price and quality. All the branches of the 
sciences and arts are perfecting themselves. 

Pubic Works.—-Great works have been under- 
taken these ten years, and are pursued every year 
with a new zeal and increase of means. In 1810, 
one hundred and thirty-eight millions were appro- 
priated for these works ; one hundred & fifty-five 
are destined for this of 1811. [Here follows a com- 
parative statement of the expenses for the public 
works, in 1810 and 1811.] - 

In the midst of war and of the expenditure that 
immense armies, the creation and organization of 
numerous fleets require, the sacrifices that the im- 
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perial treasury makes for public works, are such 
that they cxcecd in one year alone, all that was em- 
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ployed in them under the old monarchy, in one 


fieration. 


ForrtiricaTions.—A great part of those expen- 


nee, 


think that France is menaced with an approach. 
ing invasion. J shall not have occasion to lay be- 


|fore you, to contrast with that idea, the situation 


ses has for its end the erection of new and strong fof all our nesghbours who are our allies and who 


places ; these are works executed for future benefit, 
in order to consolidate and fortify the empire. 

A place of the second order is founded in the 
Texel, for the purpose of defending the mouth of 
the Zuyder Zee; three thousand men will be able 
to maintain a siege of several months. Antwerp, 
Breskens, the imperial fort of Cadsand. Wilhen:- 
stadt, the Sluice, the Sas de Ghent are already 
formidable barriers : Flushing, surrounded by forts 
beyond the reach of bombs, covered with regular 
inundations and by multifarious works, is hence- 
forth sheltered from any attempt. 

In 1810 and 1811, more than eight millions have 
been spent in the places of the Scheldt ; it was 
natural to execute great works on a point which 
will always be the object of the jealousy and fears 
of our natural enemies. 

New works have been built at Ostend, there was 
existing an enclosure, but it was of little conside- 
ration. Great works have also been begun in Bou- 
logne, Havre and Cherbourg. The Havre had 
been built by Vauban ; a few years before the revo- 
lution, under vain pretences it had been contrived 
to destroy its fortifications. That city, the key of 
the Seine and which may be called the part of Pa- 
ris, had been left dismantled and opened. Consi- 
derable works are executed in it; the place is alrea- 
dy closed and able to maintain a siege. 

The establishment of the port of Cherbourg re- 
quires vast fortifications ; and about the end of this 
year that city will be enabled to maintain a siege. 
The plans adopted are upon a large scale ; this will 
be a place of the first rank. 

The works of Dunkirk, Montreuil and Abbeville, 
which had been neglected, have been resumed since 
last year. Those bulwarks are re-establishing upon 
the best footing. The defence of Brest is comple- 
ted and repaired. A new system of fortifications is 
established for L’Orient and Rochefort. 

The works of the islands of St. Marcouf, Belle- 
Isle and Isle D’Aix, are continued. New works 
are added to the fortifications of Toulon, others are 
building in the Islands D’Ryeres, Genoa and Spez- 
zia. They have been and are still at work in en- 
larging, considerably, on the land side, the impor- 
tant fortifications of Porto Ferrajo. : 

At Corfu, a place already very strong, great for- 
tifications have been building for these four years 
past. Newschemes have been adopted, and that 
key of the Adriatic is kept by 12,000 troops, hav- 
ing provisions fer two years and a numerous artil- 
lery, provided forasiege of the longest duration 

Fort Napoleon is rising on the left bank of the 
Rhine, in front of Wesel, the ancient defences of 
which are corrected and improved. Venloo and 
Juliers are placed in the best state. 
Keil are created: the works begun since 1807, 
have already a satisfactory result ; and the tmpor- 
tant bridges of Wesel, Mentz and Strasburg, are 
covered on both banks by as many places of the 
first order—Alexandria, which is the formidable 
centre of our magazines and our support beyond 
the Alps, has been for these ten years the object of 
2n annual expence of three millions of francs. 

They are working in the kingdom of Italy with 
the same ardor in the fortifications of Palma Nova 
and Osopy, as also to increase the works of Ancona, 
Venice and Mantau. 

At seeing the activity that has pervaded for 8 
ycars the works upon our frontiers, one would 


Cassel and | 


are re-united to our system & the preponderance 
that the last campaigns have given us; butI shall 
only remark, that when in the like circumstances 
more than one hundred millions have been saerifi- 
ced in a few years for a defence which interests on- 
ly the future ; we must give thanks to the govern- 
ment which, not content with securing the happi- 
ness of the present generation, wishes also to gua- 
rantee the tranquility of posterity, and controls 
thus even the most remote chances of fortune. 

Harpors.—The same activity is displayed in 
the works of our harbors. At Antwerp the dam 
of the basin was taken away about the end of last 
year. Eighteen ships of the line, even three deck- 
ers, May be received and depart from it entirely 
armed. In the beginning of this year, two 80 gur 
ships have been coppered and fitted there. The im- 
provements are continued with ardor. Before the 
end of September next, the basin will be able to 
contain thirty ships. 

The ships of the line could only enter the basin 
of Flushing when disarmed. Its sluice has been dri- 
ed up and insulated. Seg 8 are employed to lower 
its road, so that twenty ships may enter the basin 
entirely armed. The Keys that the English had 
overthrown, are re-established. Men are at work 
to rebuild the general magazine, and are placed 
out of the reach of the bombs. 

The first funds have been provided for the basin 
of Terneuse; its foundation is laying. Twenty 
ships of the line entirely armed, will be able to de- 
part from the basin in one single tide. It will be 
capable of containing more than forty. 

_ The sluice tide of Ostend is terminated : it has 
done the greatest good to the harbor: that of Dun- 
kirk will be in play at the end of the year; great 
advantages are expected from it for the digging of 
the pass. The sluice of Havre is completed ; it has 
happy effects. 

At Cherbourg, the expences of the road are of 
two kinds. The objects, is, 1st. to raise the dyke 
above the level of low tides ; this end will be attain- 
ed this year: 2d. to establish forts at the extremities 
of the dykes, so as to defend the road. The fort of 
the centre has just been completed.. The road be- 
ing thus secured, there remained a harbor to be dug 
—this great undertaking is almost completed ; thir- 
ty ships of the line will be «afely accommodated in 
the basin and outer harbor. Already one ship which 
had been damaged by a sea accident has been able 
to enter the basin, and has refitted init. The outer 
harbor and the basin will be finished in 1812; the 
ship-yards and frames exist already. The works of 
Cherbourg alone require more than three millions a 
year. 

All the ports of the second and third order arc 
the object of more or less works : all are improved 
with great rapidity. 

Canats—The canal of St. Quintin is completed 
—from the beginning of this year it has been enli- 
vened with much navigation: it already influences 
the price of fuel and coal in the capital. 

The canal of the North which unites the Rhine 
and the Scheldt, was one-third executed, but the 
're-union of Holland having rendered it useless, that 
work has been suspended. 

The canal Napoleon, which joins the Rhine to 
bees Saone, will be finished in ra years. Three 
millions a year are appropriated to it. The canal of 





Burgundy, which joins the Saone to the Scine, 3s 
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drogressing briskly. One million and five, hundred 
thousand francs will be spent on it this year. The 
canai of Arles, which is to connect the Rhone with: 
he port of Bouc, is one-third executed ; that which 
cuts the peninsula of Brittany by joining the 

Rance to the Vilaine, is executing; the canal of 
Blaret, which joins Napoleonville to L’Orient, and 

which will one day stretch from Napoleonville to 

Brest, is almost completed. Several other canals 

of less importance are either terminated or in great 

forwardness. 

Roaps—By improving the roads distances are 
shortened. It is estimated that Turin has been ap- 
proximated to Paris by thirty six-hours travel: to 
wit twenty-four hours for the passage of Mount- 
Cenis, and twelve hours for the new road of Mau- 
rienne. H. M. has decreed the establishment of a 
new road from Paris to Chamberg through Tour- 
nus. That road, avoiding the mountains, will be 
shorter by eight hours ; thus Turin will have been 
approximated to Paris by forty-four hours, which 
makes almost half the distance. 

Milan is brought nearer to Paris by the road of 
Simplon, by more than fifty hours march, in com- 
par.ng the actual road to what existed ten years ago. 

Bayonne and Spain have been brought never to 
Paris be eighteen hours, through the causeway made 
on the sands of the heaths between Bordeaux and 
Bayonne. 

Mentz and Germany have been approximated 
twelve hours by the causeway built on the sands of 
Mentz to Metz. Hamburg will next year be near- 
er sixty hours, by the causeway made through the 
sands from Maestrich to Wesel, and from Wesel to 
Hamburg; and this will be the first instance in his- 
tory of eighty leagues of road having been made in 
the course of two years. Ten different troops of 
laborers are imployed in it, and before the end of 

1811, much more than half of that road will be 
finished. Amsterdam will likewise be approximated 
to Paris by twelve hours by the causeway on the 
sands from Antwerp to Amsterdam, on which men 
New roads are 
opened from Spezzia to Parma; from Florence to 
Rimini, from Nice to Genoa. 

All the councils general of the departments are 
vyeing in zeal to second the intentions of the so- 
vereign; and every where roads are opening to es- 
tablish communications between the different points 
of the departments. 

The buildirig of several bridges is undertaken. 
Those of Bordeaux, Rouen, Avignon, on the 
Rhone, of Turin on the Po, are the most re- 
markable. Those of Bordeaux and Rouen, as well 
as that on the durance, which was conpleted last 
year, were considered as impossible. A great num- 
ber of other bridges are also finished. 

Wonks or Parts.—The canal of the Ourcq and 


® the distribution of its waters in the different parts of 


Paris, are the object of 2,500,000 francs expence per 
year. In a few years those works will be completely 
inished. Already sixty fountains spread the waters 
of the Ourcq in the principal wards and markets of 
The water reaches and washes them 
continually. The Seine, Marne, Sonne, and 
Oise, are the object of considerable labors, to 
/Mprove their navigation.-~The cut of St. Mauze, 
Which will be finished next year, will shorten 
the navigation of the Marne five leagues, and will 
afford water for numerous uses.—The sluices estab- 
lished at Point-de-l’Arche, at Varnon, &c will facili- 

me the navigation of the Seine, and other sluices 
wil prolong it as far as Troves and Aube The 


communications or concur to the embellishment of 
the capital. 

The Louvre is finishing; they are pulling down 
the great number of houses that lie between the 
Louvre and the Thuilleries. A second gallery re- 
un.tes those two palaces. : 

Answer of the president of the ministers of the interior 
and to the counsellors of state, charged to present 
the expose of the situation of the empire. 

The legislative body has heard with the most 
uvely interest, the expose that you have presented 
io it of the prosperous situation of the empire, and 
the faithful recital of all that the government con- 
ceives and executes for the safety, happiness and 
glory of the state; until now we have been able to 
admire the genius at once capable to found a great 
empire and give it the arts and laws. which are to 
make it flourish; but anew spectacle presents it- 
self before us; we see ancient and fatal barriers, 
wh:ch opposed the relation of the people, disappear. 
The interior commerce will no longer meet. with 
those obstacles which suspended its course, and will 
not be stopped by vain inquietudes: the nationat 
wealth will enable to undertake every thing that is 
great and useful, and the zeal of government will be 
able to anticipate the wants of the people. 

But such is the destiny of the most generous 
undertaking :hat they spread all their benefits only 
in future generations, and that they are fully requit- 
ed only by the gratitude of posterity. Our descen- 
dants will see commerce freed from the uncertain- 
ties of politics, and its fortune become independent 
from the vicissitude of events. An immense coun- 
try which comprizes all the climates and so many 
industrious nations, is opened to its activity ; it will 
neither fear the jealousy of the neighbouring na- 
tions nor the ravages of war; but in circulating in 
its numerous provinces, it will animate every spe- 
cies of industry, and will find in its bosom the arti- 
san and consumer of all its produce; it is for this 
purpose that so many enterprizes are formed and 
executed ; the mountains are levelled, the rivers are 
no longer seperated in their course, the distances 
approximated, and magnificent monuments are ri- 
sing to celebrate this memorable epocha. Our as- 
tonished descendants will learn that one and the 
same reign has seen commence and finished those 
prodigious works ; and if their enjoyments are not 
to be mingled with any sacrifice, we shall at least 
have the advantage of having participated in the 
honour of those generous efforts, and of having 
rendered ourselves equally worthy of the glory of 
our age and of the gratitude of posteTity. 


— 








State of Tennessee. 


KNOXVILLE, Sept. 16.—At three o’clock the 
following communication was received from the 
governor : 

Geutlemen of the Senate 
And House of Representatives, 

Coming from the different scctions of the state, 
clothed with the powers of a free and independent 
people, possessing their confidence bottomed on 
their knowledge of your love of country and ability 
to serve them in your represertative capacity, the 
best hopes are entertained that great diligence will 
be used throughout your session to better the poli- 
tical condition of the state, and to promote in every 
practicable degvee the welfare aud comfort of your 
constituents, irt a manner that shall redound to your 
credit, and to the credit of Tennessee. 

The political relations between the United States 
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material change, whereby to better the condition of 
the former, owing in a great measure, as is to be 
presumed to the peculiar circumstances under which 
the belligerent powers of the old world find them- 
selves compelled to act one towards the other; 
which situation appears to be such as almost to re- 
quire the friendly interposition of the Supretne Be- 
ing to save them from destruction, or to put their 
affairs so to rights, as that they may be enabled and 
disposed to act liberally and justly towards the 

overnment of the United States, which has uni- 

ormly observed a dignified and respectful neutral 
course, the observance of which under existing 
circumstances, has tended to promote the welfare of 
our government in the greatest practicable degree ; 
but notwithstanding the uniform disposition of our 
government t6 continue in amity with the nations 
of the earth, on terms which would be hcenorabie 
to a nation as manifested by the neutral course ob- 
served, a wanton attack was made in the course of 
the past summer on the flag of the United States 
by the commander of a British armed vessel, which 
was instantly repelled in a becomming manner by the 
gallant commodore Rodgers, whose highly praise- 
worthy conduct soon taught captain Bingham to 
know his error and feel his inferiority.—I fell a per- 
fect confidence in the patriotism, independence, 
firmness and ability of the administrators of the 
general government, and entertain a thorough be- 
lief that they will administer it so as best to promote 
the general welfare at home and so as to inspire 
cofidence abroad among all nations who duly ap- 
preciate the blessings of liberty and whoare attached 
to pure republican government, so pre-eminently 
calculated to promote the best interests of mankind. 

No doubt is entertained but that your attention 
to the militia laws will be such, as to produce such a 
system for the better regulation of that most valua- 
b‘e and useful class of citizens, as to cause each to 
vie with the other ina laudable performance of duty, 
thereby to enable them to be prepared to act prompt- 
ly in support of the rights of freemen on all proper 
occasions—that description of citizens who are 
justly considered to be the strength of the govern- 
ment, and the protectors and defenders of our best 
and dearest rights, at all times feel disposed to do 
what their country rightfully may require, and eve- 
ry possible exertion should be made to enable them 
to deserve well of their country in the execution of 
the trust reposed in them. 

[Yhe governor then adverts to many local objects, 
which shews his attention to the interests of the 
state ; but are not of sufficient general interest to 
require insertion in the Rreister. Among other 
things he informs the legislature, that Messrs Ful- 
ton and Livingston proposed to bring a steam boat 
into use in the waters of that state—and suggests 
the propriety of revising the laws calculated to 
preserve the credit of bank notes issued by banks 
regularly chartered in the several states. A wag- 
gon road is to be opened from the river Tennessee 
leading direct to Fort Stoddart, on the Mobile— 
a better road than is at present in use between 
Tennessee and the Uuited States’saline works, situ- 
ate inthe territory of Illinois, is expected to be made. ] 


= 








State of Connecticut. 


The general assembly met at NewHaven on the 10inst. 
GOVERNOR’S SPEECH. 
Gentlemen of the council, Mr. Speaker, and 
Gentlemen of the Hovise of Representatives, 
No important change in the political or commer- 
cial relations of the United States with féreign 


nations, appears to have taken place, since the las¢ 
session of the General Assembly. 

The relaxation of the general plan of depredation, 
which has been observed in a few cases, On the part 
of one of the belligerent powers, has not been at. 
tended with a general restoration of American pro. 
perty sequestered in violalion of our righis, or any 
frank and explicit revocation of the decrees, under 
which the great mass of seizures have been made. 
The same course of depredation appears also to be 
continued, and little hope can be entertained, that 
our rights will be respected in future. 
perceive any change in the disposition of the otlier 
beligerent powet towards the United States. ‘The 
capture and condemnation of our property by that 





power, appears to increase with the opportunities 
for executing’ their unjust orders. Whilst our trade 
iS SO extensively plundered by foreign nations, it 
would have afforded great satisfaction to refl_ct that 
no part of our commercial embarassmenis had 
arisen from the measures of our own government. 
But we have to regret that the restrictive laws of 
the Union still remain in force, and without essen. 
tially affecting foreign nations, are aggravating the 
ev.ls Which their .njustice has produced, and are 
felt with peculiar severity by the commercial and 
other important interests of this State. It is how- 
ever te be presumed that the advocates of that sys. 
tem must before this time, have become satisfied 
that the measure originated from mistaken views of 
the public interest, and that the national Li yisla- 
ture will abandon it, at the approaching scssion of 
Congress. 

Intelligent men, however, will perceive that our 
public coneerns require something more than a 
repeal of particular obnoxious laws. It has _ been 
our misfortune to pursue a policy which has ren- 
dered us contemptible in the view of foreign nations, 
and we are treated as a people, who are ready to 
submit to every indignity, which interstor caprice 
impose upon us. It cannot, however be too lai to 


we have the means and the spirit to repel aggression. 


guarantee which ought, or can w.th safety be re- 
lied on for this object, is a sufficient Organized force 
and a sp:rit to use it with effect when no other ho- 
[norable means of redress can be resorted to. The 
extensive resources, aided by the geographical situ- 
ation of our country, have furnished every neces- 
sary means for defending our territory and our com- 
merce, and we are false to ourselves when either 
is invaded with .mpunity. 
ment however belongs the care of these important 





concerns, and it is not for the State authorities to 
encroach on the prerogatives of the Union. Yet it 
is important for every State to Know and to feel the 
condition of our general concerns, and to be pre- 
pared to co-operate with the nation in those mea- 
sures which the publick honor and safety demand. 
No information regarding the Treasury has bee? 
received by me particularly deserving your atte! 


ed is too well known to require an explanation. | 
The present condition of the school fund, with 





Nor can we | 


retrieve the national honor,.and we oughi to ex- f- 
pect, that our publ councils will find, that a man- J 7 
ly, impartial, and decided course of measures has f_ 
now become indispensible—such a course as_ shall [7 
satisfy fore.gn nations, that whilst we desire peace, 


The interests of the United States undoubtedly re- 7 
quire a secure and honourable peace; but the only § 








; 
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‘Yo the general govern |= 





tion; the regularity and sucéess with which the 3 
business of that department has been long conduct | 


the improvements in its sec rity, where that w¥ 4 
practicable, and the new arrangements for a more | 
punctual payment of interest, fully proves the judg’ q 
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ment and activity of the gentlemen, to whom the 
legislature has confided the management of that 
important property. ‘The nominal amount of the 
fund, as it stood in the books of the treasury on the 
Ist day of October, was $1,332,756 15. 


This gross sum consists of the following items : 
Debts well secured, and on interest $900,687 78 
Lands taken in payment of debts 223,651 96 
Bonds and contracts which may be 

paid in lands 101,190 56 
Debts partially secured 85,119 10 
Bad debts 22,106 66 





$1,332,756 06 
From which amount if 
we deduct the _ bad. 
debts amounting to ° 
‘The probable loss on the 
sale of lands actually 
received and which 
may hereafter be re- 
ceived, estimated at 
25 per cent. 
*The loss on debts par- 
tially secured estima- 
ted at 


%22,106 66 


81,210 63 


28,373 0S 





Amounting to 131,690 32 





There will remain $1,201,165 74 
being the amount ultimately to be relied on as the 
productive school fund. 

I have not been able to attend any review of 
militia during the autumn, but I have the most 
gatisfactory information that the troops have im- 
proved in discipline and appearance since the last 
year. The situation of our country, and the crisis 
which is probably approaching, certamly demands 
your particular attention to this object ; and it rests 
with the legislature to consider, whether it is not 
prudent in addition to those measures which may 
be contemplated for improvements in discipline, to 
provide for an increase of field. artillery, and such 
military stores as may be least-liable to decay. It 
is unwise to shut our eyes to the events which 
threaten our tranquility ; and imprudent to wait 
until the storm overtakes us, before we are fully 
prepared to resist it. 

The accidents to which all men of enterprize in 
business are exposed, has m most governments 
produced a code of insolvent laws. Our laws on 
the subject are probably defective ; and I submit to 
your consideration, whether. it is expedient to re- 
vise that subject at the present session, and attempt 
to devise a system which shall be better calculated 
to secure the rights of the creditor, and at the same 
time more effectually to restore the unfortunate 
debtor to usefulness in the community. 

You may be assured, gentlemen, that I shall 
with great satisfaction, contribute all in my power 
for expediting the public business ; and having no 
doubt that the same spirit of conciliation will gov- 
ern your proceedings, which.has on former occa- 
sions distinguished the legislature, I flatter mysetf 
that your deliberations will result in measures bene- 
trcial to the community. R. GRISWOLD 

October Session, 1811. 








Swedish Statistics. 


In common with the other nations of Europe 
Sweden has undergone great changes within a few 
years. The following notes, collected from seve-al 
late publications, may-agsist the reader in forming a 


general idea of the present stage of the country, and 
serve for common reference. The presumptive 
heir of the crown of Sweden is the ex-French 
general Bernadotte, called by his late master, the 
prince of Ponto Corvo, and appointed “ crown 
prince,” a short time ago by the states of Sweden; 
whose king, tottering with imbecility, must soon 
descend to the grave. 

Before her late wars with Russia and France, 
Sweden was estimated to contain 210,000 square 
miles, and possesses 2,977,355 inhabitants—exclu- 
sive of Pomerania [in Germany] with 1,440 square 
miles and 110,000 inhabitants, and the wild regions 
of Lapland, not taken into the account, and of Lit- 
tle value. | 

By Russia she has lost all that part of Sweden 
situate east of the gulf of Bothnia, called Finland, 
containing about 50,000 square miles, and 624,000 
inhabitants, Pomerania has been annexed by France, 
to the new-made kingdom of Westphalia.—Sweden, 
therefore, at present, possesses 160,000 square 
miles, with the very thin population of 2,353,355 
souls—not 15 to a square mile. 

The following items are calculated on the king‘- 
dom as it was—if one-fourth is deducted from the 
general results they may apply to the kingdom as i 
is, with tolerable accuracy. 

The revenue of Sweden, arising from rents of 
crown lands, capitation taxes, customs, &c. is es- 
timated at $6,438,000 per annum. The expences 
have generally exceeded the income, and the na- 
tional debt lately amounted to $45,000,000. 

The regular standing army does not amount to 
more than 15,000 men—but what are called the 
‘national troops,” being, in truth, nothing more 
than an exceedingly well organized militia, fre- 
quently exercised, and at a moment, ready to as- 
semble at the call of the government, amount to 
nearly 40,000 men, of whom 10,000 are horsemen. 
The naval power of Sweden is not very great, most 
of the ships being old and unfit for service—they, 
however, boast of about 25 ships of the line, and 12 
or 15 trisates. 

Stockholm contains 72,000 inhabitants—here is 
established the national bank, a reputable institu- 
tion, with a capital of about two millions of dollars. 

Gothenburg, or Gottenburg, is the second city 
of Sweden—a busy, active and commercial place, 
with a population of 25,000 souls. 

Carlscrona, the station of the royal navy—has a 
fine harbor strongly fortified and 12,000 inhabitants. 

Upsal is famous for its university. This city was 
formerly the capital of Sweden. Its library contains 
40,000 volumes. 

lbo, in Finland was a place of considerable trade, 
and one of the most pleasant towns in the north.— 
Population 12,000. In the university here are 300 
students. 

In 1748 there were in Sweden, 496 founderies, 
539 large forge hammers, 971 smaller ones, making 
bar iron and other manufactures of iron, that year, 
to the amount of 304,415 ship-pounds, or 40,588 
(American) tons. The present produce is about 
400,000 ship-pounds, or 53,330 tons, per annum. 

The copper produced in Sweden is 10,000 ship- 
pounds, or 1400 tons a year 

Some small quantities of gold and silver are still 
obtained, though the mines are considered as ex- 
hausted. 

Lead was formerly obtained in great quantities in 
Sweden, but the mines are generally abandoned and 
the article imported. 

For home consumption and exportation, the 
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sides pitch-large quantities of timber have been ex- 
ported, chiefly to England. 

Sweden imports a great deal of,corn and meal— 
not being able to raise enough for the consumption 
of her people. , 

They catch 300,000 barrels of herring a year on 
the shoals of Marstrand. 


There are several fine canals in Sweden—one of t 


them connects the Baltic with the Atlantic-it has 
eight locks—the highest ground passed over is 112 
feet above the level of the sea—it is navigated by 
vessels of 15V tons, and cost only 358,988 rix dol- 
Jars—the king employing a great number of soldiers 
on the work, and giving to the company all the tim- 
ber and stone they wanted to complete it. 


In 1804 there were exported from Stockholm 
227,294 ship-pounds of iron ; 5129 do. copper and 
brass wire, 103,640 barrels pitch and tar. 


From Gottenburg in the same year were exported, 
77,303 ship-pounds of iron: 7,401 do. fine forged 


work ; 2,813 do. steel ; 79,312 bbls herrings ; 28,582 | 


lispounds mountain moss; 12,398 ells of linen; 
10,662 ells [Swedish] sail duck ; with some smok- 
ed herrings, cod, tar, pitch and window glass, and 
a large quantity of boards. Imported, among other 
articles the same year, 55,303 bbls. salt—148,494 
do. grain. 


The exports of Gefle and .4o are iron, a little 
copper, and a great deal of timber—and, from the 
latter, some pitch and tar. 


In the year 1800, the number of merchant vessels 
belonging to Sweden was 956, burthen 63,534 tons, 
and navigated by 9,929 men. Of ti:ese ships Stock- 
holm possesssd 234; Calmar, 43 ; Gottenburg 168; 
Whisby 55; Carlscrone 33; Carlshamm 40; 
Malmo 31; Uddvalla 24; Abo 16. 


In 1801, vessels 994—tons 62,955, navigated by 
9,689 men. In 1802, 946 vessels, 62,234 tons ; 
10,185 seamen. 


The Swedish exports amount,to about $6,250,000 
per annum—imports $4,560,000—balance in favor 
the country $1,690,000. 

The whole kingdom contains only 104 towns, 
80,250 villages and 1200 estates of nobility. The 
manufactures, except of iron and copper are incon- 
siderable. The produce of droad cloth manufactur- 
ed, amounts to about 500,000 rix dollars per annum. 

The Swedish Diet, in 1786, consisted of 49 
counts, 156 barons, 188 knights, 396 gentlemen, 
51 ecclesiastics, 94 representatives of the cities, & 
165 deputies from the peasantry. The diet, or as- 
sembly of the states, possess some important privi- 
leges, though the government may fairly be called 
a despotism. 

Monies weights and measures—12 runstucks make 
1 schilling—48 schillings 1 rix dollar, equal to $1, 
04. Accounts are chiefly kept in rix dollars, schil- 
lings and runstucks. The copper dollar is 11 cents 
and a halt. The Ducat $2,07. There are several 
other coins and monies used in some of the provin- 
ces. In calculating duties, the United States value 
the rix dollar as an American dollar. 

795 |b. (of Iron weight) is 56 lb. English. 60 Ib. 
(victualu, a standard weight,) is equal to 56 lb En- 
glish. 20 lb. is a dispound—20 lispound a ship-pound 
—7 1-2 ship-pounds (iron weight) an English ton 
6 ship-pounds (victualu) a ton. A J/ast is 12 ship- 

sunds. 

Fifty seven Swedish ells are equal to 37 yards En- 
glish ; it is, therefore nearly 23 1-3 inches long. 





British Statistics. 


THE CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS.—In monarchical govern- 
ments, the church (as it is called) forms too im- 
portant an item of their politecal economy to be 
passed over slightly. 

Unfortunately, for true religion and the comfort 
iand ease of the people, it happens, that kings, 1m- 
piously affecting a mght from God to enslave and 
oppress, and murder and destroy their fellow be- 
ings, have found it necessaay to dolster their claims 
by a pensioned priesthood :—-hence what are term- 
ed established religions, the chosen curse of man- 
kind ; the true box of Pandora, as pregnant with 
evil, as though every fallen spirit, (conjured up and 
named by Milton,) had commingled his favorite 
crime and darling vice to form the horrid congre- 
gation :—the grand agent of knavery; the choice 
engine of tyrants; and of all delusions the most 
base and unpardonable, as it would render the great 
duty that man owes his Creator of adoration & ho- 
mage, the medium of his own debasement & servi- 
tude. In England, though at this time, they do not 
occasionally *‘ roast woman and children for the 
sake of Christianity,” as they used to do, and have 
| done, in other countries, the church is not among 

the least of the impositions on the good people of 

that nation—but it is not our intention to go into a 
minute detail of its demerits ; from what follows 
the reader may draw conclusious for himself. 

France, like England (and, mdeed, most of the 
countries of Europe) has her established religion— 
Turkey as well as the rest, and on more liberal 
principles than several of them. Perhaps, they are 
just as necessary to monarchies as dark-lanthorns 
are to midnight thieves. 

Bonaparte, though possessed of greater resources 
of mind than all the kings of Europe united, and 
enjoying more personal influence over the will and 
destinies of man than has ever fallen to the lot of an 
individual in that quarter of the globe, has, notwith- 
standing, found it convenient to employ this engine 
on many occasions. Before he went to Egypt he 

was an atheist or deist, as was the fashion of the 
pee’ Egypt he was a Mussulman, and, in the 
common language of the Turks and Arabians, cried 
out * there is no God but God, and Manomet is his 
prophet.’ Since his return from that country, he 
has become a most zealous Roman Catholic ; and so 
conscientiously scrupulous was he, that he re-married 
Josephine, the pope himself performing the cere- 
mony, who also solemnly crowned them emperor 
and empress of France, and king and queen of Italy. 
In the holy farce, pope Pius was an unwilling actor; 
but Bonaparte thought it necessary so to cheat the 
people, and there was no resisting his will.* 

Since then the emperor of the French has insti- 
tuted priests and parishes—and, like the infamous 
Henry VIlIth of England, been stiled the “ restorer 
of religion ;” when, in fact, he has only restored the 
ministers : who, true to their pensions, salaries and 
perquisites, describe him to the people as the zmme- 
diate agent of heaven, called to accomplish its pur- 
poses! teaching them the most abject obedience to 
his decress, and extolling his schemes of ambition. 





* It is, however, an act of common Justice to say 
that no man is persecuted in France for his relig'- 
ous opinions. A protestant is as readily appo’nted 
to office as a catholic-no distinction is made betwcen 
them. This is not the case in free and enlightened 
Britain. The French priests are supported by go- 
cernment ; but in protestant countries are protestants. 
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{In Prussia, among other regulations concerning 
religion, it was ordered, that the soldiers, when 
formed in line, should be allowed some precise 
space of time, (say two minutes) to pray. They 
were notified of its commencement and termination 
by beat of drum ;—but if any man, in his devotion to 
his maker, forgot what was due his earthly master, 
and, for half a second, prayed jlonger than the law 
permitted, the sergeant’s cane across his shoulders 
reminded him of his mortality, and taught him to 
be less religious in future. 

In the year 996, Haken-b’amr-Allah, calif of 
Egypt established a religion—he went further; he 
proclaimed himself God, and many thousand men 
registered their names acknowledging that he was 
so ‘The priest offered sacrifices to him as a divinity 
—but his godship was killed in a tumult; some of 
his disciples escaped and fled to the mountains of 
Lebanon in Syria: where establishing themselves; 
they gave rise to the people at present known by 
the name of Druzes who yet retain some part of 
their opinions. | 

In the United States we have nothing of this kind, 
though in the constitutions of some of the states 
there are provisions manifesting a spirit-of intole- 
rance directly at variance with the general scope of 
all sur institutions. The increase of that liberality 
of sentiment wh:ch has so greatly promoted the 
cause of true religion in the United States and the 
happiness of the people, we trust, will speedily de- 
stroy the yet remaining shreds of despotism, and 
give to every man the free and inestimable privilege 
of worshiping in his own way, and according to his 


me 


There is also a bishop of Sodor and Man, conse- 
crated by the archbishop of York, but not consi- 
dered a suffragan. ‘As the see has never been 
erected into an English darony, he has not a seat in 
the house of peers—his receipts are about 6900 
dollars per annum. - 

—Many of the bishops have also a rich deanery 
or some other “ living” attached to their see which 
is held asa mere sinecure; indeed a majority of 
the bishoprics themselves appear to be little else — 
Perhaps, if we add about one-half of the sums stat- 
ed to their several amounts, we may ascertain pretty 
nearly the true aggregate of monies these twenty- 
seven gentlemen receive from the people—say, 
600,000 dollars per annum; or more than double the 
amount of the whole civil list of the United States ! 

The-amount of tythes in England 1s estimated at 
five millions of pounds ($22,200,000) per annum, 
nearly twice as much as the whole revenue of the - 
United States. If to this we add the various other 
dues and receipts of the clergy of the established 
church, extorted in a thousand different ways, 
almost incomprehensible to a plain sober-minded 
American, we may safely assert, that the whole 
support of the church costs the nation not less than 
fifty millions of dollars. a year. 

The tythes area tenth of all the produce of the 
earth, which the farmer is obliged to prepare for 
the barn of the clegyman—If his crop is wheat, he 
must cut it, and put it up in sheaves, ten in a heap 
—the priest, or his deputy, comes and picks out 
every tenth heap, and carries it away; but until he 
has made this selection the farmer dares not move a 





own consience, without depriving him of any right 
another enjoys on that account. 

Ecclesiastical government of England—England 
is divided into two ecclesiastical provinces. The 
archbishop of Canterbury, with 21 suffragan bi- 
shops, is called primate of all England. ‘The arch- 


straw from his own field. So it js with all other 
grain, and produce of the soil.t 

The lesser tythes, as they are called, is the tenth 
turkey, chicken, pig, calf, apple, pear, plumb, &cj 
—a tenth of all the garden stuff; a tenth of the 
milk, butter and cheese, and a commutation for a 





bishop of York, having only three suffragans, is 
stiled primate of England. They have precedence 
over all the nobility not of the dlovd royal. 

The following are the dues appertaining to each 
—as well what “they are rated at on the king’s 
books,” as what they really produce, extracted 
from alate British publication : 

Rated at l. Sterling. Produce,§&. 
Archbishop of Canterbury2816 17 11 1-4 35,520 


York 1309 19 2 31,080 
Bishop of St. Asaph 187 il 6 6,660 
Bangor 181 16 4 5,328 
Bath & Wells 531 1 3 9,768 
Bristol 338 8 4 6,660 
Carlisle 504 4 11-2 12,432 
Chester 420 1 8 11,988 
Chichester 677 i 3S 9,524 
Coventry & 9 
Litchfield 559 18 21-2 12,432 
St. David’s 457 1 101-2 6,216 
Durham 2891 1 51-4 38,628 
Ely 2134 18 5 17,760 
Exeter 500 O QO 11,988 
Gloucester 315 17 2 8,800 
Hereford 763 16 6 1-4 13,320 
Landaff 154 14 1 7,104. 
Lincoln 894.10 1 14,200 
London 1119 8 4 27,528 
Norwich 899 18 7 1-2 13,520 
Oxtord 354 16 43-4 12,432 
Peterborough 41419 11 7,548 
Rochester 358 3 21-2 10,656 
Salisbury . 1367 11 8 15,540 
Winchester 2795 4 2 52,856 
Worcester 1049 16 33-4 15,096 


tenth of the grass the cattle consume, &c. 

The gross number of the established priesthood 
who have “livings,’ in England,(from a late 
speech in parliament) appears to be about 11,700. 
In addition to the bishops there are 24 deans, 60 
archdeacons, 200 prebends, 100 cannons, 14 chan. 
cellors, 11,300 rectors, and vicars. The whole of 
the clergy of this church including the minor 
cannons, curates, chaplins, rural deans, lecturers, 
&c. &e. &c. amount to fifty or sixty thousand men 
—add to these the parish clerks and other officers 
or members of the church, with their various re- 
tainers and servants, directly or indirectly paid by the 
labor of the people, and the whole aggregate may be 
estimated at 120,000 able bodied hearty fellows, 
whose trade and business it is to keep this great 
machine of monarchy im motion! 

The archbishops, bishops and archdeacons, &c. 
| likewise hold courts, in which the proceedings (of 
'a nature too various to detail,) are among the most 
 aggyng and expensive to which the people are lia- 
dle. 

Not more than two-fifths of the British nation are 
professed members of the established church; but 
all are compelled to contribute alike to its mainte- 
nance. 

Such is the national church of England, which 
boasts of being more ‘TOLERANT than any other 
in Europe. Ali the dignified places are in the gift 
of the king: and it may easily be believed that the 
clergy are among the most faithful friends of royalty 











tif after being notified forty-eigut hours, the priest 
‘does not remove his tenth, the farmer may: remoy 
his own part of the cron. 
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We close this article by observing, that, though 


among the clergy of all established religions, there 


are men of great piety and virtue (if piety and 
virtue can exist in a person who lives on the labor of 
others, without their consent) they are generally 
among the most venal and corrupt of mankind. 
This remark is made without particular reference 
to England; though, at the “ reformation” of 9000 
beneficed clergymen, less than a hundred refused 
to conform to the new order of things, rather than 
lose their “livings” and, perhaps, would now turn 
back againit desired. It is so, and naturally will 
be so, in all parts of the world, where pre-eminence 
and exclusive privileges are enjoyed by any particu- 
lar sect. How much reason have the United States 
to be thankful for their envied lot—for that benefi- 
cent spirit of toleration which recognizes no other 
distinction than virtue, and causes the catholic, the 
quaker, the episcopalian and the presbyterian, the 
Auptisi and the methodist, and all other sects, to meetin 
harmony, and part in brotherly love, kindly hoping 
snd firmly believing, that all may arrive at the con- 
summation of happiness, though travelling towards 
.c vy different roads. Such a STATE OF THINGS 
DOES NOT EXIST IN ANY OTHER COUNTRY. 


; History 
Of the Invasion of Spain by Bonaparte. 
ABRIDGED FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 
CHAPTER. OL. 
(CONTINVED FROM PAGE 115.) 

An eloquent address from the junta was sent 
‘orth to the people of Madrid :—‘Seville,” said they 
“has learned with consternation and surprise your 
dreadful catastrophe of the second of May ; the weak- 
ess of a government, which did nothing in our fa- 
vor; wh.ch ordered arms to be directed against you, 
and your heroic sacrifices. Blessed be ye, and your 
miemory shall shiné immortal in the annals of our 
nation.—She has seen with horror, that the authors 
of all your misfortunes, and of ours, has published a 
proclamation, in which he distorted every fact, and 
pretended, that you gave the first provocation, while 
it was he who provoked you. The government was 
weak enough to sanction and order that proclama- 











was contained in it, the precursor of others, and ia 
itself and of the most dangerous and fatal tendency. 
It was said “that the number of the enemy’s troops 
Was not so greatas ‘he French stated, to intimidate 
them ; and that the positions which they had taken 
were exactly those in which they could be conquer- 
ed and defeated in the easiest manner.” Whatever 
momentary advantages might be hoped for by thus 
decieving the people as to the extent of their dan- 
ger, was sure to be counterbalanced, ten-fold, 
whenever they were undeceived, as inevitably they 
would be. 

Palafox, in his manifesto, had invited deserters 
from the French army to enlist tnder him. Many 
of the provincial proclamations, in like manner, 
distinguished between Bonaparte and the people 
over whom he governed, calling the French an 








enlightened, a generous, an honorable nation; and 
saying, that they, as well as the Spaniards, 
were eager to see the destruction of the tyrant 
who oppressed and disgraced them. They ex- 
pressed a hope, that the success of Spain might 
induce the French people to offer him up as a vic- 


| tim for their own sakes, for the sake of universal 


justice, and to expiate the shame which his perfidy 
and cruelty had brought upon France. ‘Do not,” 
said they, believe that all Frenchmen are accom- 





plices in these iniquities. Even among those who 
compose the armies of this barbarian, we know 
that there are some unhappy individuals, who, 
amidst all the evils with which they are surrounded, 
still cherish in their hearts the seeds of virtue.”— 
The junta of Seville addressed a proclamation ex- 
pressly to the French armies :—* Frenchmen,” 
said they, “you possess no longer laws or liberty. 
You have shed streams of your own blood only to 
reduce Europe under the tyranny of a Corsican.— 
Spain has been your true and faithful ally, and in 
many ways contributed to your triumph: yet she 
has been dispoiled by your tyrant, of her laws, her 
monarchs, and her freedom. not by gallantry and 
valor, but by treachery and fraud, in which you 
are forced to co-operate. Your arms are defiled, 
and you are made to assist in deeds of infamy in- 
consistent with your generous character, and with 
the name of the great nation which you have ac- 





tion to be circulated, and saw with perfect compo- 
sure, numbers of you put to death, for a pretended 
violation of laws which did not exist. The French 
were told in that proclamation, that French blood 
profusely shed, was crying out for vengence! And 
the Spanish blood, does not it cry out for vengeance ? 
—that Spanish biood, shed by an army which hesi- 
tated not to attack a disarmed and defenceless peo- 
pie, living under their laws and their king, and 
against whom cruelties were committed which shake 
the human frame with horror. We all Spain, 
exclaim—the Spanish blood shed in Madrid cries 
aloud for revenge !—Comfort yourselves, we are 
your brethren: we will fight like you, until we per- 
ish in defending our king and country. Assist us 
with your good wishes, and your continual prayers 
offered up to the most high, whom we adore, and 
who cannot forsake us because he never forsakes a 
iust cause. Should any favourable opportunity offer 
«xert yourselves as valiant Spaniards, to shake off 
the ignominious yoke imposed on you with the 
slaughter of so many of your innocent fellow 
gitizens, and with a perfidy horrid beyond example.” 

The proclamation to the people of Spain, was 
worthy of its cause and object—higher praise cannot 
»e bestowed—and of that praise this admirable ad- 
lress is fully worthy. 

Excellent as this addrews was, one grievous fault 





quired. We invite you to withdraw from banners 
which are destined to enslave all nations, and to 
enlist under ours raised for the best of causes, to 
defend our laws and our king, whereof we have 
been robbed, not by force of arms, but by fraud, 
treachery and ingratitude of the deepest dye. 

Wipe off the stain which otherwise will indelibly 
disgrace your nation! The Spaniards tender you 
the just reward of such an action; with open arms 
will they receive you, and fight by your side; and, 
when the war shall be terminated with that success 
which they have every reason to expect, land shall 
be given you, which you may cultivate unmolested, 
and pass your remaining days amidst a nation 
which loves and respects you, and where impartial 


justice shall incorruptibly protect all your fair enjoy 


ments. 

*‘ Italians, Germans of all the provinces of that 
great country, Polanders, Swiss, and all ye 
who compose the armies called French, will ye 
fight for him who oppressed and despolied you of 
what you held most sacred? For him who dragged 
you from your families and homes, robbed you of 
your property, your wives, your children, your 
native land, which he has enslaved? will you fight 
against a nation, which it is intended to subdue and 
enslave, under the cloak of alliance and friendship, 
{by fraudulent treachery, detestable and horrid bc- 
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gond any precedent in history, even among barba- 
rous nations? come to us, and you shall meet with 
valor, generosity, and true honor. We tender the 
same reward to you as to the French; and we 
trust that you and your posterity will enjoy them 
in peace and happiness.” 2 nes 
But in nothing was the wisdom of the Seville jun- 
ta more conspicuous than in the precautions which 
they published as necessary to be observed in the 
conduct of the war. After giving the most prudent 
directions on this head, they animated the feelings 
of the people by reminding them of their former 
achievments. ‘ France,” said they, “has never 
domineered over us, nor set foot in our territory. 
We have many times mastered her, not by deceit, 
but by force of arms. We lve made her kings 
prisoners, and we have made the nation tremble. 
We are the same Spaniards ; and France, and Eu- 
rope, and the world shall see that we have not de- 
generated from our ancestors.”—They were also 
watchful to confute the falsehoods which the French 
circulated, and particularly those which the base- 
ness of the late government still permitted to be pub- 
lished in Madrid. Care was taken to convince the na- 





tion, that when they had freed themselves from this 
intestine war, the cortes should be assembled, abu- 
ses reformed, and such laws enacted as the circum- 
stances of the time and experience might dictate 
for the public good. * Things,” said they * which 
we Spaniards know how to do, and which we have 
done, as well as other nations, without any neces- 
sity that the vile French should come to instruct, 
and, according to their custom, under the mask of 
triendship, and wishes for our happiness, contrive 
(for this alone they are contriving) to plunder us, 
to violate our women, to assassinate us, to deprive 
us of our liberty, our laws, and our king; to scoff 
at and destroy our holy religion, as they have hi- 
therto done, and will always continue to do, as long 
as that spirit of perfidy and ambition, which oppress- 
es and tyranizes over them, shall endure.” 

Such was the noble resolutions and so eloquent 
was the language with which these men commence- 
their opposition to this lawless invasion of their 
rights. ‘There was no wavering, no timid calcula- 
tions of policy. TO RE CONTINUED. 

—— = 


‘ s 
The Non-Importation Law. 

The twelfth congress convenes at Washington in 
a few days—If they donot, immediately, adopt mea- 
sures to enforce, I hope they will flatly repeal, the 
non-~mportation law. If they will do neither, let the 
title be changed, and the act be called, “* aN acT FoR 
THE BETTER ENCOURAGEMENT OF ROGUERY AND 
OTHER PURPOSES.” 

In Great Britain the most severe laws exist 
against smuggling ; and the commission of forgery 
1s hever pardoned. But if these things are done 
out of the realm, or, only to affect persons not sub- 
Jects of ** his majesty,” they become virtues, and are 
patronized by the government! The counterfeiting 
of our paper money ; the manufacture of the French 
assignats—the public sale of forged papers in Lon- 
don, at this day, and the immense smuggling busi- 
ness that has been carried on in the north of Eu- 
rope, under the immediate protection of British 
national vessels of war, prove the truth of our asser- 
tion, and leave the fact unquestionable. Methinks 
this is a curious morality. 

Fifteen thousand voyages, per annum, have been 
Made by British ships with forged papers, under the 
“Imerican flag, to ports and places of the continent, 
under the cannon of her national vessels, to which 








a bona fide American would be refused ingress by 
the commanders of the said ships; and, indeed, be 
made good prize for attempting to enter. Here is 
the true explanation of the orders in council. 

I have so far deviated from the subject, to shew 
that congress must have had great faith in British 
amity indeed, to suppose, they would not attempt to 
smuggle in the United States, in opposition to a mere 
law when they have smuggled to the amount of mil- 
lions in Europe, in defiance of the law, supported by 
numerous bodies of troops stationed upon its coasts ! 

The policy or propriety of this law has nothing” 
to do with the question, and we shall not attempt 
to discuss it—but, while it is a law it should be 
maintained:—-unfortunately there are too many in the 
United States, who regard it meritorious to cheat the 
government, and aid the British in their smuggling 
operations, as well at home as abroad. 

British goods are feloniously introduced into the 
United States to a prodigious amount. Canada, the 
grand centre point of this business in America, like 
Heligoland was in Europe, has prospered beyond 
example by it:—and, into every considerable port. 
of the United States, immense quantities are intro- 
duced in defiance of law ; to the detriment of the 
revenue, the demoralization of the people, and the 
great injury of the honest trader. The business is re- 
duced to a system—and Boston, it seems, is to become 
the great reservoir for the states on the sea board. 

Is there no remedy for these things ?—Are our 
laws to become dead letters on the statute book ? 

Suppose-—One hundred fast sailing vessels, well 
armed and appointed, were put into commission, 
for guarding the coast—and three or four thousand. 
“Green mountain boys’ employed to look towards 
Canada—giving to those who seized smuggled goods 
three-fourths of the amount, and appropriating the 
other fourth to defray the expenditure occasioned 
by the exertion to support the law would not 
the law be supported? We think it would. 

** A spark from the altar of seventy six”—a little 
of the energy of old times would put all to rights, 

H. N. 
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Sheep Breeding. 


FIRST MEETING OF THE MERINO SOCIETY OF 
THE MIDDLE STATES. 

On Saturday, the fifth of this menth, the Merino 
Society of the middle states held their first stated 
meeting since their organization, at the farm of Mr. 
Caldwell, their president, near Haddonfield, in Jer- 
sey. Besides the members of this most laudable 
association, several farmers, proprietors, and manu- 
facturers attended, and count Pahlen, doctor Lo- 
gan with some other gentlemen, were present as 
guests. Between two and three hundred full blood- 
ed merinoes, in the finest order both of fleece and 
flesh, some in the open enclosures, others in sepa- 
rate folds were exhibited: their appearance prov- 
ing, beyond all controversy, that the soil, climate, 
and food of Jersey, are fully congenial with the 
health and excellence of this inestimsble animal. A 
large number of those examined on the present oc- 
casion, when purchased from the importers, were 
feeble, pining, and more or less diseased: but the 
whole flock is now completely recruited and re-esta- 





enjoyed in Spain. As the Spanish sheep improve the 
fleece of the sheep of England, France and other 
countries, to which they have been transported, 
there is every reason to believe from that circum- 
stance alone, that their amelioration will attend 





their establishment in the United States, and that 


blished in, at least, as good condition as they ever 
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by care and attention to preserve the breed pure, the 
merino may reach the highest state of perfection in 
the United States. And it is certain that Mr. Cald- 
well, in all his enterprizing purchases from the late 
importations of Spanish sheep, has never met with 
any equal in appearance, fineness of fleece or length 
of pile, to those of his own raising from his original 
flock. About one hundred lambs have been the 
produce of this year, nearly all of which have been 
so far reared without accident or distemper. Re- 
duced as Spain is, beyond all hopes of immediate 
reinstatement, and, indeed, with the moral certain- 
ty of further devastations, cut off, as we are, by 
England from French supplies of clothes, and re- 
solved, as we ought to be, ourselves, not to import 
from England while she insists on monopolizing 
our market, the accession of merino wool, to the 
stock of American staples, is a matier of the highest 
gratification. Ina few years we may undoubtedly 
furnish our own consumption, and, perhaps, export 
fine wool in large quantities, as we have cotton. The 
factory of Messrs. Dupont and Bauduy, near Wil- 
mington, (Del.) is already well advanced in its ope- 
rations, on an extensive scale, and will before the 
expiration of the next year, turn out superfine cloths 
of the finest and most durable fabric; and the zeal 
which animates almost every portion of the commu- 
nity, for atchieving this great measure of American 
independence is the sure pledge of its early and com- 
plete success. 

After visiting the various accommodations which 
Mr. Caldwell has arranged for the preservation and 
comfort of his fine flock, the company sat down be- 
tween three and four o’clock, to an elegant dinner, 
spread in the genuine American exuberance, and 
passed the remainder of the afternoon in social and 

{ durord. 
A CLOTHIER—No. V. 

HEAVY FLEECED SHEEP.—It is stated in “.2rthur 
Youug’s Lincolnshire,’ that Mr. Graves, of that 
county, had a true Lincoln sheep, which clipped 
twenty three pounds of wool, the first year, and with- 
in half a pound of that weight the second year, and 
was sold in the London market the following Christ- 
mas, weighing forty pounds the quarter. 

This gentleman (Mr. Graves) sold in 1796, no 
less than 3568 tods of wool, weighing each 28ibs. 

They feed often on oil cakes, often on turnips, 
and sometimes on a plant called the- Saw thistle 
which grows on rich lands. Nothing makes wool 
grow so fast as oil cake. 

It is also stated, that the sheep around Boston, 
in Lincolnshire, (Great Britain), yield, on an ave- 
rage, 14 pounds of wool per annum, fit for kerseys, 
blankets, carpets, shalloons, &c. 

A lady of Spalding, in the same county, spun one 
pound of this wool into 168,000 yards, or 95 miles 
of yarn. The apprentices spin it to the length 
of 13,440 yards to the pound, or 8 miles.—Hence 
we may learn the profits this country can make on 
long wooled or heavy fleeced sheep, by combing 
the wool and making “ worsted” stuffs, such as shal- 
loons, durants, moreens, bombazetts, &c. 

They use a machine to comb wool called “a Big 
Ben.” 

The price of a fat Lincolnshire sheep, after the 
third shearing is 38s. to 72s. sterling: or eight dol- 
lars and forty-four cents to 16 dollars for the sheep. 

The Lincoln sheep are preferred to any other by the 
English marsh graziers for hardiness and for proft. 

Heavy sheep have been found to eat less in pro- 
portion to weight, onsome experiments, than light. 
sr sheen. 





The Leicestershire sheep in England yield in 
l.incolnshire 63 to 94 pounds of wool. It is finer 
than that of the Lincoln breed. The carcase is not 
so heavy; but so good lands are not required for 
this breed. 

The Herefordshire, English sheep, yield very fine 
wool: but only 2 to 3 pounds to the fleece.—The 
Merino sheep yield finer and much more wool, and 
our dry climate particularly well suits this valua- 
ble breed. nn DO™ Press. 
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Miscellaneous. 
BLESSINGS OF ROYALTY. 


Of one of Bonaparte’s wives—the ex-mistress of 
Barras—and present discarded Josephine, we had 
the following account a few years ago, extracted 
from a French work, published in October, 1803. 

** Madame Napcleon never puts on any plain gown 
twice, and she changes her dress four or six times 
every day. In the summer she makes use of four 
dozen of silk stockings and three dozen of gloves 
and shoes; and in the winter she uses three dozen 
of the best English cotton stockings, and two do- 
zen of French silk stockings every week. She ne- 
ver wears any washed stockings nor puts on twice 
the same pair of gloves and shoes. All her chemis- 
es are of the finest cambrick, with borders of lace 
that cost ten louis d’ors each ; six dozer of chemis- 
es, With lace are made up for her every month.— 
Every three months she exchanges her diamonds 
and jewels, or has them newly set according to the 
prevalence of fashion. Four times in the year her 
plate, china, furniture, tapestry, hanging, carpets 
&e. are changed according to the seasons. She has 
ordered as her regular establishment, two new car- 
riages and twelve different horses every month ; 
and of the thirty six horses in her private stable, the 
master of the horses has a power to dispose of 
twelve every three decades, to be replaced by twelve 
others of fashionable color. Twelve times in the 
year, all persons belonging to her household receive 
new accoutrements or liveries. Her ©./n wardrobe 
is divided every thirty days between her maids of 
honor. 

“‘ Madame Napoleon has four distinct established 
wardrobes, different diamonds, &c. for travelling, for 
the Thuilleries, for St. Cloud and Malmaison; and 
though she cannot reside but in one place at the 
same time, in the Thuilleries as well as at St. Cloud 
and Malmaison, four changes of furniture, &e. are 
always ordered for the same period. At St. Cloud 
she has at the expence of thousands of louis d’ors, 
improved the bathing cabinet of the late unfortunate 
queen. By touching certain springs, she can com- 
mand what perfumes her caprice demands to mix 
with the waters, the reservoir always containing for 
fifty louis d’ors, the finest odours and best perfumed 
waters, by handling other springs, she commands 
the appearance of drawings, or other pictures. ele- 
gant or voluptuous, gay, or libertine, as her fancy 
desires. When she wishes to leave the bath, at the 
signal of a bell, she is, by a mechanical invention, 
lifted without moving herself from the bathing ma- 
chine, into an elegant, moderately warm, ard per- 
fumed bed, where she is dried in two minutes; and 
from which she is again lifted and laid down upon 4 
splendid elastic sofa, moved without her stirring, by 
another piece of mechanism, into an adjoining cabl- 
net for her toilet, of which the furniture and decé» 
rations cost 100,000 livres. For the improvements 
only of her luxurious, though less expeasive bath- 
ing cabinet, at the Thuilleries and at Malmaiso}, 
the Frengh republie¢ has paid 200,000 livres.” 
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THE BALTIC TRADE. | 

Though we have just reason to complain of the 
depredations committed on our lawful trade by 
the continental powers of Europe, they have 
some reason to be dissatisfied with us for neglect- 





Dutch in 1598, who gave it the name of Mauritius 


in honor of the prince of Orange. About 40 years 
afterwards they began to form settlements upon it, 
but at the begining of the last century the colony 
was withdrawn, and the French took possession, 





ing to adopt a certain plan whereby our property 
might be more surely identified than it is. It is 
an unquestionable fact, that many of the condem- 
nations and seizures of Amer.can property, in 
the North of Europe, for several years past, have 
been directly or indirectly brought about by the 
prostitution of our flag by the British. It 1s noto- 
rious that all sorts of America shipping-papers 
are manufactoryed in London—nay, they are pub 
hcly offered for sale in complete sets, with all 
the signatures duly counterfeited, and{left in blank 
for the «ame of the vessel, &c. &c. Hence it 
will easily be perceived, our trade must continue 
liable to the most grievous vexations while the 

practice continues. The following extract from a 

late London paper is strictly correct, and deserves 

to be remembered. 
From a London Paper. 

“When we hear the accusation of treacherous 
neutrals” daily made against the American nation, 
we ought at least to enquire whether it is just before 
we give it any credence. If, however, we assist her 
in obtaining this character, and reap the advantages 
of the prositution of her flag, we ought to be silent. 
cP It is an undoubted fact, and well known to all 
concerned in the Baltic trade, that most of the En- 
giish ships that have gone to the north of Europe 
for two years past, have assumed the American flag, 
and taken simulated papers, by which they have 
been permited to an entry. The general prevalence 
of this practice produced a seizure of all the ships 
under American colours, So that, in many instances 
the neutral American merchant suffered. It was a 
subject of remonstrance by Russia, Denmark and 
Sweden, to the American consuls there, that their 
neutral flag was thus unfairly assumed by one of the 
belligerents. In these instances therefore, we have 
no mght to charge the Americans with bad faith, as 
the adventures were commenced and concluded by 
English merchants in England.” 





ISLE OF FRANCE. 

This island is situated in the Indian ocean.E. lon 
57, 29, S. lat. 21,10, about 500 miles east of Mada- 
gascar and according to the Abbe de la Cuba, no 
more than 31 leagnes in circumference, about 11 in 
length and 7 in width, having a surfage of 432,690 
acres. 

The population of the isle of France, and the 
contiguous isle of Bourbon, is stated to have been 
121 thousand, in the year 1799, a great number of 
whom are negro slaves, obtained chiefly from Mada- 
gascar. In 1765, the population of the isle of 
France was as follows—1169 white people besides 
the troops (about 5000) 1587 Indians and free ne- 
groes and 11,881 slaves. 

The soil and climate of this island are spoken of 
in the highest terms. It is fertile, healthy, pictur- 
esque and luxuriant ; coffee, cotton, and indigo are 
its chief productions : and the former is excelled in 
its quality only by that ef Mocha. Attempts have 
been made to introduce the spices, but they have 
failed of success. The ebony, which grows here, 
is admired as more solid, close and. shining than in 
any other part of the world. Oranges, citrons and 


and held it until its last subjugation by the British 
under admiral Bertie. In the hands of the French, 
while at war with the British, it was a place of the 
highest importance: being the great rendezvous for 
their vessels of war and privateers stationed and 
fitted out to harrass the British vessels trading to 


| India, many of whom, with immensely valuable 


cargoes, were captured and brought in here. Port 
Louis, lately called Port Napoleon, is an excellent 
harbor, strongly fortified. 

Bourgzon, is nearly of an oval form and 150 
miles in circumference. It is healthy, pleasant and 
fertile, producing all the necessaries of life, such as 
wheat, corn, &c. with sugar, cotton, tobacco, coftee 
various kinds of gums, oranges, cinnamon, &c. in 
great abundance, yielding two crops in a year. It is 
finally watered and well stocked with horned cattle, 
hogs, &c. coffee is the chief article for export, and 
was introduced originally from Mocha. 

The island was discovered by the Portuguese, but 
first settled by the French in 1672. The chief pla- 
ces are St. Dennis, St. Paul’s, Mataman and port 
Dauphin. The whole population is given at 30,000, 
of whom 24 thousand are negro slaves. Lat 20, 52, 
S. long. 55, 30 E. 





From the Georgia Journal. 
CHARACTER OF AN INDIAN CHIEF. 

History presents few instances of greater valor 
and magnanimity, than are displayed in the charac- 
ter of Opechanchanough, and Indian Chief. Bold, 
artful, insinuating; skilled in dissimulation and in- 
trigue ; he for many years kept the early settlers of 
Virginia in a state of continual alarm, and more 
than once menaced them with destruction AL: 
though so decrepid by age as to be unable to walk, 
he commanded in person, and directed from the 
litter on which he was borne, the onset and retreat 
of his warriors and the dreadful massacre of 1641, 
which almost exterminated the colonists. The ex- 
cessive fatigues of this campaign completed the 
wreck of his constitution. His flesh wasted awav, 
and his smews lost their elasticity: so that his eye- 
lids hung over the balls and obscured their sight. 
In this forlorn condition, bending under the weight 
of years, and worn out by the hardships of war, he 
was surprized ; taken captive and carried to James 
Town, where he was basely shot by one of the sol- 
diers appointed to guard him. 

To the last moment his courage remained unbro- 
ken. Like the staff of Moses, it supported him in 
adversity and prosperity, in sickness and in death. 
Just before he expired, “he heard,” says the histo- 
rian, ai unusual bustle in his prison. Having or- 
dered his attendant to lift up his eye-lid, he disco- 
vered a numher of persons crowding around him 
for the purpose of gratifying an unseasonable and 
cruel curiosity. The dying chief felt this indignitv 
with a keenness of sensibility the more violent, as it 
was new and unforseen. It was a burst of passion, 
a momentary ascendancy of nature over the hatits 
of education, and its exhibition and effect must be 
acknowledged to correspond with the greatness of 
the occasion. Without deigning to notice the in- 
truders, he raised himself from the earth, and with 





pine apples grow spontaneously in the greatest 
perfection. ‘The island is well stocked with black 
cattle, and has a variety of game. 

The isle of France was first discovered by the 





a voice and tone of authority, commanded that the 
governor shou'd be immediately called in. When 
he make his appearance, Opechanchanough scorn- 
fully told him, had it been his fortune to have taken 
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Sir William Berkely prisoner, he would not mean- 
ly have exposed him as a shew to his people! 

_ What nobleness of spirit ! What matchless hero- 
ism! At the age of one hundred years : blind, un- 
able to stand; wounded and captive, his courage 
Was unsubdued. The prospect of power and in- 
centive of example, are the usual sources of splen- 
did actions; it remains for the truly great soul to 
preserve its equanimity in the gloom of dungeons 
and embrace of death. 

The exploits of this extraordinary man in the vi- 
gor of life, are unknown to us. We saw him only 
for a short time on the edge of the horizon; but from 
the lustre of his departing beams, we may easily 
conceive wltat he was in his meridian blaze. 

See 


The Chronicle. 
Baltimore October 26, 1511. 
A letter from the captain of an American vessel, 
dated Dantzic, July 7, 1811, has been published,— 
he states that his ship was captured by the French, 
on her voyage to Gottenburg to Petersburg, and 
carried into that port—and that six of his men were 
émpressed by the French, and sent to man the fleet at 
Antwerp. Some remarks on this circumstance, and 








on impressment generally, are postponed for want of 


room. 

The governor of Canada, is expelling from that 
country many persons whom he pleases to suspect, 
“without judge or jury.” This is Turkish energy 
A Mr. Giboin, a merchant of Montreal was seized 
by a sergeant and four soldiers, and escorted to the 
the stateof Vermont, without beingallowed to take 
any thing with him but-the clothes he had on his 
black, friendless and pennyless. It does not appear 
that he was charged, much less convicted of any 
crime. 

Many American vessels have lately been sent into 
Halifax and condemned by the British—whose de- 
predations appear daily to become more extensive 
and alarming. It is said that the British naval ofh- 
cers stationed on the American coasts, have receli- 
ved orders to capture all our vessels coming from 
Russia. A temporary relaxation of robbery may 
be expected, as the greater part of the vessels of 
war have been dismasted or otherwise severely 
damaged in alate gale—so much so that they will 
not be able to get to sea again for six or eight 
weeks. 

A mortal fever prevails at Carthagena in Spain. 

The schooner Silena, Dobbins, arrived at Niagara 
‘on the 31st ult. having on board a cargo of FURR, 
estimated at one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. 

Russia has permitted the exportation ofcorn from 
her ports on the Black sea, to Constantinople— 
from hence it is inferred the peace between these 
two powers is not far distant. 

In a speech of Lord Cochrane in the British par- 
liament, it is stated that the ship Centurion had 
been in the East Indies 11 years—the Rattlesnake, 
14 years ; the Fox frigate 15 years; the Sceptre 
8 years; the Albatross 12 years, &c. during which 
time nota farthing of pay had been given to the 
men. The Rattlesnake, at her return, had only 
one man of her original crew. 

By the late accounts from England the old king 
still lived—From Spain and Portugal we have no- 
thing new. We may reiterate what we said in our 
last that ‘* there is acomplete dearth of politics and 
news.” After the meeting of congress we expect to 
entertain our readers with many novel articles 





Dreadful Catastrophe-——-The schooner Melinda, 
captain Brown, hence, for New-York, while lay- 





ing at anchor at Bombay-Hook, on Thurstlay mory- 
ing, at 4 0’clok, caught fire in the binnacle, and 
burning through the deck, communicated to aquan. 
tity of gun powder, which instantly exploded, and 
all on board perished except one man, who was 
taken up at daylight, by a pilot boat, miserably 
burnt and was this morning brought to the city, 
and carried to the hospital. Besides the crew, there 
were four passengers on board, two of whom were 
women. Captain Brown has a wife and family at 
New-York. [Phil. Gaz. 





Savannau, Oct. 10. 


Shipwreck. J.D. Broadbrooks, late mate of the 
schr. Elizabeth City, Merrian, from Nassau for 
Charleston, has arrived here, and informs, that 
said vessel, in going into St. Simons for a harbor, 
on the 2d inst. struck uponthe North Breaker, 
drove over, and sunk in 4 fathoms water—Three 
passengers, Mrs Flemming, Mr. Noah, Mr. 
Smith, the captain, and 3 seamen were drowned, 
mate and two black seamen saved, 12,000 dolls. spe 
cie also lost. The mate was 7 hours in the water. 
The body of Mrs. Flemming was found on shore 4 
hours after being drowned, and buried at St. Si- 
mons. 
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—_—— 


The Editor’s Department. 


I desire no better evidence of the kindness of the 
public towards myself, and my work, than the still 
continued, unprecedented accession daily made to 
my list of subscribers. 1 will endeavour to requite 
this liberality. 

The manner in which I have treated things belong’ 
ing to royalty seems entirely approved ; the explana. 
tions are useful to teach the unthinking American 
the real value of the blessings he enjoys. “For the 
republic,” is our motto. If any have foreign attach 
ments—may their ignorant prejudices give way to 
reason and reflection, and our whole people become 
united indeed! The times demand it. Who that 
can truly discern the miseries and oppressions of 
the people of Europe; and the intolerable pride, 
boundless extravagance, accursed ambition, and 
horrid rapacity of their ruiers, and not resolve to 
support the happier destinies of man in the new 
world, with all his heart and soul? It is true, we 
have our own mortifications, arising as well from 
foreign as domestic causes; and some feel very 
uneasy under them. Let such examine the corrupt 
systems of Europe, see the bloody sweat of her 
population—and compare the old world with the 
new: sweet consolation and joy will eradicate 
chagrin and grief. 

Next week I propose to publish a supplementary 
number. 

With “Cebes,” an unknown correspondent, I am 
highly pleased from the subject held out in his first 
number—but am unwilling to insert it until the 
second is received, that the whole scope of the 
matter may be more fully before me. Were not the 
author anonymous this procedure might be unne- 
cessary. 


I have to inform the correspodent, assuming 4 
signature that no characters in my office, or the 
English language, will express, proposing to afford 
a series of essays on literary subjects, that until the 
nsuing session of Congress has closed, I cannot 
engage to allow him the room required—But shall 
be glad to hear from him occasionally. 


X. with several other MS. articles on hané, 
shall appear next wee: 
} 





